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AMERICAN SHIPPING-THE DISEASE AND THE 

REMEDY. 



The statement that a nation possessing command of the 
cheapest and most efficient means of transportation, not only 
between internal points but to foreign ports, has a decided ad- 
vantage in any struggle for supremacy, is too axiomatic to require 
discussion. 

While the United States undoubtedly enjoys the cheapest 
freight rates and the most luxurious appliances for both railroad 
and steamboat travel known to the world, with a greater extent 
of mileage than is found in any other country, the state of our 
merchant marine during the last thirty years presents no ground 
for national pride, and the general conviction that a grave eco- 
nomic mistake has been made may give interest to a statement of 
the main facts and theories bearing on the subject. 

The successful termination of our Revolution left us a loosely- 
organized country, hardly worthy of being called a nation. 
England, just beaten in an appeal to arms, purposed retaining 
us in the position of exporters of raw produce by aid of the 
concentrated capital and manufacturing appliances she possessed. 
The consequent impoverishment, with a growing tendency to 
lawlessness, was stopped by the wise measures inaugurated by 
Hamilton and seconded by Washington, which resulted in the 
adoption of our Constitution and the inauguration of Washing- 
ton as President on May 30, 1789. 

The second and third laws, passed July 4th and 20th of that 
year, under the preamble " Whereas, it is necessary for the sup- 
port of government, for the discharge of debts of the United 
States, and the encouragement and protection of manufactures, 
that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise imported," 
provided, among other things, that the duties on tea when im- 
ported direct in American ships should be but 58 per cent, of 
those collected when imported through Europe or in foreign 
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ships, thus early creating a demand for our famous China clip- 
pers, and laying the foundation for that triangular trade which 
was not successfully attacked until shortly before our civil war ; 
a trade which David Bicardo, the renowned inventor of the the- 
ory of rent, spoke of as the most profitable part of commerce. 

Bounties were also given on fish exported; a discount of ten 
per cent, of the duty was given on the imports in vessels built in 
the United States and owned by a citizen or citizens thereof, and 
the tonnage dues were fixed at six cents for vessels sailing under 
our flag, 30 cents on American built vessels under foreign flags, 
and 50 cents per ton on foreign built vessels. The effect of these 
enactments on our registered tonnage, those vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce or whaling, was almost magical. The tonnage 
increased from 123,893 to 603,376 tons, or 384 per cent., in one 
decade, while our wonderful growth in wealth and manufactures 
excited the attention of Europe; the Earl of Carlisle asserting that 
these causes "led to the introduction and extended the growth of 
American manufactures." 

But we were opposed by a nation possessing greater capital and 
cheaper materials for ship building (except wood) than ourselves, 
which for 150 years had lived under a navigation act intended to 
" increase the shipping and to encourage the navigation of this 
country, whereon, under the good providence and protection of 
God, the wealth, the safety, and the strength of this empire are 
so much dependent," as the preamble to Charles II., 12th, recites. 
Since 1850 it has been thought advisable for the interests of Brit- 
ish commerce to hold that the Navigation Act of England did not 
either increase the shipping, or encourage the navigation of that 
country, and all are familiar with the statement, yet Kicardo, 
speaking of this Act in the House of Commons, said, " Which 
until the year 1822 was held to be the perfection of human wis- 
dom." 

Possibly the reasons for calling in question the wisdom of this 
act are nowhere more clearly set forth than in a speech made in the 
House of Commons, May 12, 1826, by Mr. Huskisson, President 
of the Board of Trade, in which he entered into " An Exposition 
of the Present State of the Navigation of the United Kingdom," 
saying that navigation laws had a two-fold object : " First, to 
create and maintain in this country a great commercial marine, 
and, secondly (an object not less important in the eyes of states- 
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men), to prevent any other nation from engrossing too large a por- 
tion of the navigation of the rest of the world." For this reason 
the right of importing foreign produce into England was limited, 
as much as possible, either to ships of the producing country or 
to British ships, so that the portion of the foreign carrying trade 
which did not fall to English shipping, should be divided among 
the maritime States, and not engrossed by any one. These regu- 
lations "were not formed merely for the preservation and en- 
couragement of our own commerce, but also to weaken the power- 
ful marine of Holland. Guided by this policy, our ancestors 
applied more severe measures toward the Dutch than they thought 
necessary toward any other nation." 

Asking under what circumstances England founded her navi- 
gation system, he answers : " When her commercial marine was 
comparatively insignificant, her wealth inconsiderable, before 
manufactures were established, and when she exported corn, wool 
and other raw materials ; when, on the other hand, Holland and 
the Netherlands were rich, possessed of great manufactures and 
of the largest portion of the carrying trade of Europe and of the 
world. What followed ? The commercial marine of the other 
countries has dwindled away and that of Great Britain is now 
immense. But, in the progress of the change, England is become 
the great seat of manufactures and trading wealth. This was our 
state, though in a far less degree than at present, when America 
became independent. She started by applying towards us the 
system which we had applied towards Holland. She was then 
poor, with a very small commercial marine, without manufactures, 
having corn and raw materials to export ; and we know what her 
shipping now is." 

The freedom of a nation of better shipbuilders and sailors than 
the English, whose laws and policy were not dependent on nor in- 
spired by British interests, and its effect, is thus described by 
Huskisson. " The peace with America gave the first great blow 
to the navigation system of this country. There had now arisen 
an independent state in the New World. Our colonies had fought 
for, and had taken, a station in the rank of nations. They had 
new interests in navigation to attend to, and a commerce of their 
own to protect. It therefore became imperative on this country, 
unless we were prepared to relinquish all trade with America, to 
conform to circumstances." 
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We all know how this conformation to circumstances brought 
on the war of 1812, which, with its results, calls out the follow- 
ing euphuistic sentence : " After a long struggle to counteract 
the navigation system of America, without in any degree relaxing 
our own, this country found it necessary to adopt the system of 
reciprocity, on which, since the year 1815, the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries has been placed." This recipro- 
city, according to Mr. Huskisson, consisted on the part of Eng- 
land in prohibition of the import of goods the produce of Asia, 
Africa or America in foreign ships unless in those of the produc- 
ing country. And on our part of extending the prohibition to 
the various countries of Europe, so that an American ship could 
load at Liverpool or any other port, with any goods found 
there, while an English ship was restricted to English goods. He 
then asks if a mutual relaxation of these prohibitive clauses 
would not be advantageous to British shipping interests. 

One instance which should not have escaped the attention of 
writers on this subject is, that until the law of August 5, 
1882, our legal net registered tonnage was the gross tonnage of 
a vessel, while the net tonnage of a British steam vessel might be 
less than half the gross tonnage, so that an American built vessel 
under our flag would pay more port and dock dues in New York 
harbor, and in the harbors of the world, than under the English 
or nearly any other foreign flag. For example, the National Line 
Steamer America, which has a gross tonnage of 5,528 tons, and 
only 2,829 tons net, if built in this country, and under the 
American flag, would have paid for port dues in this harbor on the 
5,528 tons, or 11,658.40, but if transferred to the English flag, 
it would have paid on only 2,829 tons, or 1847.70. 

The existence of a law so oppressive to our shipping interests 
on our statute books in 1882, shows a wide divergence from the 
spirit of the laws of 1789, which has apparently escaped the re- 
searches of the two writers whose views have been quoted. " 

Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to express his conviction that 
through the possession of capital " we shall be able to meet any 
other country and to beat it." Though he said, and the sentence 
reads queerly in the light of his more recent utterances on the sub- 
ject, " In 1842 America passed a highly restrictive tariff, and, in 
1846, she relaxed it again; but I am afraid there are serious appre- 
hensions to be entertained that the same influences that carried 
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the Presidential election may lead to alteration of the tariff 
favorable to their interests." 

About 1840, Cunard, by a series of masterly private negotia- 
tions with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had secured a sub- 
sidy of £60,000 per annum for a monthly line between Liverpool 
and Halifax and Boston, and then had it increased by 1849 to 
£90,000 for the same monthly service. 

In the meantime, the Great Western Steamship Company of 
England had shown that in spite of the greater speed attained by 
our Liverpool packets going east, steam communication was, on 
the round trip, faster and always more reliable. And as freight 
was £7 per ton, passage 39 guineas ($198.68), with an extra post- 
age on letters of one shilling sterling, our Government subsidized 
the Collins line. Cunard hastened to England, and without pub- 
lic letting secured a contract for a line to New York with an 
annual subsidy of £145,000. This put the Great Western line 
out of the race and they objected. Cunard testified before the 
Committee on Contract Packet Service, 1849 : " I saw that the 
American Government was giving encouragement to a mail line 
which would interfere very much with me, and equally with the 
Government ; depriving the Government of half its postage and 
me of half my passengers. If I had got this contract three 
months sooner, there would have teen no American line." 

Mr. Golburn, the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, defended, 
before Parliament, his disregard of the rights of the Great West- 
ern Company by the question, "Was it not obvious that the em- 
ployment of two companies for accomplishing the same object 
would be more expensive to the public, and probably less effect- 
ive, even supposing them both able to face the difficulties of the 
undertaking ?" Subsequently, in the House of Lords, "He ad- 
mitted that it was not done except at a very heavy expense, but it 
was not right to place that expense to the account of the post-of- 
fice." (See Hansard's LXIV, 321.) 

In the face of this determination of the British Government 
to capture the North Atlantic carrying trade, without regard to 
expense or the vested capital of its subjects, Senators Davis and 
Toombs, in anticipation of a rebellion, with the help of the 
dough-face vote, succeeded in passing a law approved by Presi- 
dent Buchanan on June 14th, 1858, enacting that it should not 
be lawful for a Postmaster-General to make any contract with 
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any American or other vessel for carrying the mails for a greater 
compensation than sea and inland postage, nor for a longer time 
than two years j while the Cunard line, which had had its sub- 
sidy increased to £191,400 per annum, was working under a nine 
years' contract. 

This law accomplished what was intended, the immediate de- 
struction of the Collins line. The Havre and Bremen lines fol- 
lowed in the course of one or two years, and " a firm step," but 
not a first one, towards the success of the approaching Rebellion 
was taken. And now our advocates of British commercial suprem- 
acy divide their time between expressions of sorrow over the 
fact that we have no trans- Atlantic steamer line, and trying to 
convince the people that sending all our exports of manufactured 
goods, via Liverpool, forcing them to pay freight to that port 
and factors' charges- there, before starting in competition with 
the manufactures of Great Britain, is "the natural order of 
things." 

As British commercial and manufacturing interests have been 
able to procure the publication and wide dissemination of state- 
ments which have induced a general belief in this country that 
her heavy expenditures for mail packets have not been " for the 
special object of encouraging ship using and shipbuilding," but 
solely upon considerations affecting the efficiency and economy of 
the mail service, "or when any other considerations had weight, it 
was the necessity for intercourse with the colonies. I will quote 
from the Report of the Committee on Contract Packets, presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, by command of her Majesty, 1853:" 
" The object which appears to have led to the formation of 
these contracts and to the larger expenditure involved, we're to 
afford us rapid, frequent, and punctual communication with those 
distant ports which feed the main arteries of British commerce, 
and with the most important of our foreign possessions ; to foster 
maritime enterprise, and to encourage the production of a superior 
class of vessels, which would promote the convenience and wealth 
of the country in time of peace, and assist in defending its shores 
against hostile aggression." 

" These expectations have not been disappointed." . . . "It 
is not easy to estimate the pecuniary value of these results. . ." 

" Lastly, it is to be considered Chat there are several services 
which, if they were not carried on by the British Government, 
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would probably be undertaken by the governments of foreign 
states. . . ." 

Eeferring to the Cunard subsidy, which was shown to have 
grown to £173,340, or to be at the rate of $2.72>£ per mile, it is 
asserted the subsidy was £61,642 in excess of the postage received. 

" They attach great importance to a long and undisturbed 
term of contract as above, enabling them to incur the expenses 
necessary for a successful competition with their rivals." This 
contract, which was to continue at that time until 1862, was ex- 
tended for five years in 1859, after the Collins line had been crushed, 
as above shown, by a combination of expectant rebels and dough- 
faces. 

The value of a long time contract was shown as late as last 
July, when an extension of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company's contract was under consideration before Parlia- 
ment. According to " Herapaths' Railway and Commercial 
Journal," " Mr. Sutherland, the chairman of the company, in a 
very lucid statement showed that the company do not favor foreign 
producers, or use their power to injure the English shipping com- 
panies." 

The assertion that the Collins line was destroyed by the law 
of 1858 is confirmed by some remarkable questions asked a Treas- 
ury official by members of a Parliamentary Committee on Packet 
and Telegraph Contracts in 1859. Some of these are trans- 
cribed : 

By Richard Cobden : 

" Q. 558. You are aware that it (the Collins line) ceased because the Ameri- 
can Government withdrew the subsidy V 

By Mr. Wilson : 

" Q, 613. Mr. Cunard's contract is £191,000, is it not ? " 

" A. Yes, £191,400." 

" Q. 617. £380,000 is the amount which is now paid by this country and the 
colony for the trans- Atlantic postage, including the Galway line ? " 

" Q. 618. And in the face of these increasing subsidies the American Govern- 
ment has altogether relinquished the practice of subsidizing their vessels, and their 
vessels, of course, have been driven off the passage ? " 

It is doubtful if contempt for the patriotism or sense of any 
body of men was ever more thoroughly expressed than in questions 
558 and 618, by which Messrs. Cobden and Wilson preserved in 
the pages of an official English document the story of our loss of 
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the North Atlantic carrying trade. Yet it is probable that the 
persons who delivered philippics in Congress against American in- 
terests, and wrote articles asserting that the withdrawal of sub- 
sidies was the only thing necessary for the financial success of the 
line, and the triumphant extension of American commerce, at 
least received the high honor of praise from England for their 
broad views, original thought, and thorough knowledge of 
political economy, as is the case with their successors of like 
kidney at the present day. 

Three hundred and twenty thousand pounds, sterling, sup- 
ported as it was by a patriotic national feeling, prevailed against 
an appropriation of $346,500, impelled by treason to every Ameri- 
can interest. Under these circumstances English writers com- 
menced preaching against subsidies. But the Cunard line is now 
getting a subsidy of $85,000 a year, a proceeding on a parity with 
a yearly land grant to the Illinois Central Railroad. 

Hand in hand with the misinformation regarding the duration 
and action of our navigation laws and the purposes of the ' ' Mail 
Packet Contracts," statements intended to injure or, at least, 
efficient in injuring our commercial and manufacturing interests, 
have been freely promulgated, as in "Our Merchant Marine." 
" And that was not in any sense as subsidy, but under contracts 
made by the Post-Office Department, solely upon considerations 
affecting the efficiency and economy of the mail service. 

" But in every case these payments, by whatever names they 
have been designated, have been no more than was indispensable 
to secure the necessary mail, or the Government service, and no 
act of British legislation can be cited to show that money was 
ever voted by Parliament for the purpose of aiding in the con- 
struction and employment of ships for the British commercial ma- 
rine. 

And, "all these assertions, however, will be found on examina- 
tion to rest upon no truthful or substantial basis, and are what 
may be properly designated as 'historic lies.' " 

In the London Times of September 28th, 1886, is a letter 
from J. Henniker Heaton, M.P., to Postmaster-General Eaikes, 
in which, after quoting the assertion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that "we are losing £1,000 a "day, £365,000 a year, by 
our ocean mail service," he says : "As a matter of fact the 
amount ought to be reduced by the amount of the enormous sub- 
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sidies paid for purposes utterly different from those for which the 
post-office exists. It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that 
the subsidies are not paid by way of making up a deficiency in 
the postal accounts, but in order to keep up the character of our 
merchant fleet. 

"As bearing on this question of subsidies, I may mention that 
three years ago England was the only European country sending 
regular and fast steamships to Australia. Three years ago the French 
Government subsidized the powerful Messagaries Maritimes to the 
amount of £160,000 a year. The company thereupon built for 
the Australian trade six magnificent steamers. . . . Each of 
these steamers now takes to France £100,000 worth of Australian 
produce every trip, and carries some of our mail. I observe that 
the four weekly steamers are now to be changed to fortnightly, 
with a subsidy of £250,000 a year. 

" The German Government is equally alert. It has established 
a splendid line of steamers to Australia, with a subsidy of £120,- 
000 a year. 

" The danger with which these subsidized lines threaten our 
colonial trade need not be concealed . . . , but are we to 
assume that subsidized trade reaching the enormous volume of 
£100,000 will not be reciprocated ?" 

There seems to be a direct antithesis between the two views 
quoted. Of course the well-known Quaker gun that our tariff 
prevents exportation of manufactured goods will here be brought 
to the front for the benefit of those who, getting their intelligence 
by second hands, do not know that in 1885 27-& per cent, of 
our exported manufactured produce went to Great Britain and 
Ireland, and that between 1860 and 1886 the value of our exports 
of manufactured products had increased 133 per cent., while the 
value of agricultural products increased only 75 per cent, during 
that time. 

But Mr. Heaton does not rest with his letter to the London 
Times. In a communication to The Colonies and India, July 
8th, 1887, he states, as if he had "historic lies" in his mind : 

"The deficit of £365,000 is due to the subsidies which are 

given to various lines of steamships which carry the mails and by 

the amount of these subsidies the deficit ought to be reduced. 

In fact, there exists at this moment a law under 

which any steamer sailing from an English port can be com- 
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pelled to carry mails to the port of destination, no matter where, 
for Id. per letter. Letters are now carried to Australia and 
New Zealand at a charge to the Government of only Id. per letter, 
in fast steamers not subsidized; yet in order to bolster up the sub- 
sidized steamers, the Government of England charges the people 
6d. per letter." 

The italics are Mr. Heaton's, and the suhsidy paid to the 
Australian steamers is £170,000 per annum. 

In the annual report on the foreign commerce of the United 
States for 1884, in a letter addressed to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics by Mr. Atkinson, the question is asked : " Why has 
not a system of steamship communication been established, with- 
out any bounty or subsidy, between the United States and South 
America, as has been done between Great Britain and South 
America ?" On writing to Mr. limmo complaining of the per- 
version of fact implied by the above question, I was assured that 
Mr. Atkinson, who was well acquainted with the history of this 
subject, thought my complaint was dealing with " ancient his- 
tory." 

In a report issued by the British post-office in 1863, it is said: 
" To assume that those packets were only established for post- 
office purposes is to Charge the government with the most absurd 
extravagance. The West India packets, for instance, were estab- 
lished at a cost of £240,000 per annum, though the utmost return 
that was expected from letters was £40,000, leaving the £200,000 
a clear deficit." 

The contract with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
made for 10 years commencing in 1841, was by private agreement 
at the rate of £240,000 per annum, when the West Indian and Mex- 
ican Packet Company, according to testimony before a Parliament- 
ary Committee, was doing the work for £76,373. In July,1850, anew 
contract was made with the Royal Mail Company, to extend over 
11 years, with 12 months' notice of discontinuance, at the rate 
of £270,000 per annum, for not to exceed 547,296 miles of sea 
service, between the latitude of the mouth of Jupiter Inlet in 
Florida and the mouth of La Plata, and as far west as the Isth- 
mus of Panama. Any additional service to be paid for at the rate 
of 9 shillings and 10 pence, $2.36, per mile. 

In 1863 another contract, to commence in 1864, was made 
with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, to continue six 
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years, with twelve months' notice, at the following annual rates, 
viz. : 

To Rio £33,500 

To the West Indies 172,914 



£206,414 



On January 30th, 1883, Postmaster-General Fawcett said, in 
reply to a Parliamentary question : "The amount paid to the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company as an annual subsidy under 
contract was £80,500, and the amount of net receipts from the 
postage was £28,000." And on March 24th, 1884, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, in reply to another Parliamentary question, said of a 
new contract with his company, in the face of tenders for a less 
amount, " that several other tenders were sent in, but they pro- 
posed to take the mails via New York, which was not a conven- 
ient course." 

Our mails and ambassadors for years went to Rio via Liver- 
pool. John Roach, who established a direct line between this 
port and Rio, reducing the freight on coffee, according to official 
statistics, from 75 cents and $1 per bag to an average of 40 cents, 
was, for this and other crimes against the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain, driven into bankruptcy and an unnecessarily early 
grave, with no recognition of his honesty except the abject apolo- 
gy of the Evening Post, the zeal of whose editor had led it into 
actionable calumny. Postmaster-General Vilas, with an appro- 
priation in hand, nullifies the laws he had sworn to execute, and 
offers for this and other foreign mail service the pay with which 
Toombs and his co-conspirators arranged for the transfer of our 
commerce to Great Britain. Her Gracious Majesty has conferred 
the honor of knighthood on many a man who has done far less 
for British interests. 

In "The Question of Ships," by J. H. Jerrold Kelley, Lieu- 
tenant United States Navy (Appleton, 1884), a book which has 
weight given it by being based on a prize essay on the subject, 
"Our Merchant Marine; the Sources of its Decline and the Means 
to be Taken for its Revival," the following sentence occurs: 
" Of the £783,000 voted in 1881, more than one-half went for 
mail purposes, and not a guinea was tabooed to ships surveying 
mankind with a commercial view, or built in any country from 
China to Peru." 
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Whether this sentence means anything more than that other 
subjects besides history are neglected at our national school for 
dilettanti sailors, the reader may judge. But as the English 
postal authorities refuse to send regular mails by the Fulda, 
which rescued the passengers of the Oregon without salvage, an 
act which, according to English papers, forged another link 
which binds England and Germany together, Lieutenant Kelley 
evidently cannot mean that England is building up the German 
merchant marine, as we are building up the English, even though 
the Eulda was built in England, and the charge per pound for 
letters via Southampton would be only one shilling ten pence, 
instead of three shillings via Cork. 

"Whatever mistiness there may be in the sentence quoted, 
Lieut. Kelley is an ardent advocate for the repeal of the naviga- 
tion law. No stronger arguments for free ships were found in 
our newspapers just before the failure of the Glasgow Bank, with 
mortgages on some sixty unsalable steamers, than can be found 
in his book'. 

In none of the arguments, pro and con, on the question of 
free ships, has any one ever intimated that any part of the mari- 
time position we held up to 1855 was due to the purchase of for- 
eign ships, or to the procurement of foreign models. In the days 
before Polk, when the efforts of the Americans had been success- 
fully directed to increasing and extending our commercial influ- 
ence, and establishing a powerful maritime force, the only foreign- 
built vessels admitted to American register were those taken in 
war, mostly British, and then, as now, the British were neither 
as good modelers, sailmakers, or sailors as the Americans. This is 
a fact that even the dough-faces, who in 1858 voted with Toombs 
to destroy our commerce and cripple our export trade, were proud 
of, until Cunard had for some time received his enormous subsi- 
dies. And though it now suits the purpose of many to assert the 
contrary, the wonderful record of our yachts in the contests for 
the " America cup " fully controverts their statements. 

Including the first race at Cowes in 1851, when the report was, 
" May it please your Majesty, there is no second," to the contest 
of last summer, there have been eight trials for its possession, in 
which seventeen races have been sailed, in only one of which, 
when the " Columbia " broke its steering gear, did the English 
yachts fail to " keep astern," and Lieutenant Henn, who spent a 
VOL. cxlvi. — NO. 378. 39 
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year on our coast, says in the London Field : " Their ordinary 
coasting schooners would give many of our cruising schooner 
yachts all they could do to beat them, and most of the Gloucester 
fishing schooners, to say nothing of the pilot boats, can leave most 
of our cruising yachts out of sight." 

This testimony, with the records of our races, is conclusive 
that we still retain our skill as marine architects and sailors; and 
it would take careful search among our professors of political 
economy to find a man who would assert that these races have not 
improved the models of English yachts. An acquaintance with 
the merits of our river, sound, and coasting steamers would con- 
vince any one that, if our opportunities for building ocean-going 
steamships had not been curtailed by the law of 1858, the world's 
sea borne freights and passengers would now be carried quicker 
and cheaper than at present, and the increase of ocean freights 
would have proceeded at a faster rate than the increase of 
our railroad freights, since we reduced our freight charges to 
between one-half and one-third of those in England, with a saving 
in freight money of £200,000,000, or 11,000,000,000 for the year 
1884, on what we would have paid if our freight charges were as 
high as they are in England. 

It seems absurd to argue that we, who stand pre-eminent for 
the efficiency and cheapness of our locomotives, cars, and railroad 
service generally, who have introduced our types of stationary 
engines and pumps into England, where they are either purchased 
or built, retain our old skill as sailors and have the fastest and 
best river and coastwise steamers in the world, cannot build and 
sail the fastest and best ocean steamers at the lowest cost, if our 
Government extended the same aid to our shipping which the 
merchant marine of England has received, and which Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Austria are now giving to their shipping. 

But no, papers which have had nothing to say about the Cu- 
nard or Vancouver-Hong Kong subsidy, that long stood the incon- 
venience resulting from all our mails from England arriving in 
one day, without criticism, and have failed to inform their read- 
ers that France and Italy, buying their ships from England, find- 
ing that a payment for mileage sailed was inefficient, resorted to 
direct subsidies, have found profit and pleasure in filling their 
columns with arguments for the prosperity of Clyde shipbuilders, 
and denunciations of subsidies — if paid to Americans. 
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When Gordon was cooped up in Kartoum, it was proposed to 
build a railroad from Suakim to Berber, and American pumps 
were ordered to supply Water in the desert. British papers ex- 
claimed, " we should like to know why the contract was let to an 
American at all, and why a single penny of the money paid by the 
British tax-payer should be sent out of this country ?" " War- 
fare will assume a totally different aspect if British taxes are to 
be employed to enrich the rival manufacturers of other countries, 
while our own artisans lack bread." 

The railroad could not be built without water. 

There were no English pumps which could supply water for the 
distance required. 

The Suakim-Berber road is not built. 

And we are advised to buy ships for peace and war, where their 
purchase will enrich the rival manufacturers of a nation which, 
turning its attention from the Dutch to us, has not at any time 
ceased trying to reduce us to the condition of the Hollanders ; 
even rewarding Laird with knighthood, whose efforts to prevent 
our engrossing too large a share of the world's commerce cost her 
$15,000,000 "smart money." 

Mr. Wells and others advise us to buy our ships from Eng- 
land, and develop a superior class of naval constructors by repair- 
ing them. Something like this plan has been tried in litera- 
ture, but has not proved entirely successful. 

We are now just completing a century of national existence ; 
and though, *under the circumstances, nothing can be done with 
the small remnant, we can easily, if we will, arrange for a gov- 
ernment which shall not only refrain from giving away every 
American interest in an effort to reduce us to the level of less 
favored nations, but will restore us to the proud position on the 
sea we were holding forty years ago. 

E. P. Nobth. 



